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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Children’s Book Week begins this year November 11. We hope every 
Wisconsin library has plans all made to demonstrate especially at that 
time the full importance of your children’s work in the life of your com- 


munity. Early in August an outline of suggestions compiled by Miss Fair 


was sent to each library. This was accompanied by two selected lists of 
books, one prepared by Miss Aldrich of the Madison Free Library and the 
other by Miss Long. These lists were prepared with much care and 
should prove a valuable aid in your purchases. 





“They called it just a book! * * * To me, 
An eager child, it seemed to be 
A great white ship that sailed the sea— 

A ship with silver wings.” 
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THE LIBRARY BUDGET* 


By Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian, Public Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The term budget has been variously de- 
fined, but it seems to me that a simple 
and very satisfactory definition is to 
think of it as a financial plan for the 
year. It is designed to enable the carry- 
ing on of the work of an institution or 
organization, so as to get the best re- 
sults with the resources available and 
to insure the carrying on of the work 
throughout a definite period within the 
limits of a definite income. 

In looking up the dictionary definition 
of the terin “budget” it is interesting to 
note in passing that until very recently 
“budget” was considered only in terms 
of the national income and expenses of 
the British empire, and some of the older 
dictionaries define it only in that way. 
As a writer has recently said in the New 
York Times, ‘‘the bark of the budget is 
abroad in the land,” and it is a popular 
thing now in governmental affairs as 
well as institutional affairs to discuss the 
matter of budgets at more or less length, 
in a way that frequently implies, if it 
does not directly state, that a properly 
made budget will solve all the problems 
of administration—in my opinion an ut- 
terly false notion. 

So far as libraries are concerned the 
statement of a “good old librarian” many 
years ago perhaps defines the financial 
wants of libraries very well in these 
words, “What a library wants is money, 
then more money, and lastly some more 
money.” 

It seems to me a good way to approach 
this subject is to think of the library 
budget in terms of adequate financial 
support for the library, and my remarks 
this morning are directed especially to 
a budget for a public library. 

In the early days of tax-supported li- 
braries the matter of the amount of finan- 
cial support required to operate such in- 
stitution satisfactorily was largely a 
guess proposition, and libraries did the 
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best they could with what they had, but 
the library movement had not gone very 
far until it was found necessary that 
there should be some kind of standard 
for library income and support. The 
first step in this direction occurred some 
fifty years ago, when a number of states 
began to pass laws requiring a mill tax 
or a percentage of the assessed valuation 
of the property of the community for 
library support. In some states the law 
provided that the amount of money levied 
by taxation for library support should 
not exceed a certain percentage of the 
assessed valuation; in others that it 
should be not less than a certain per- 
centage of the assessed valuation, and in 
still others somewhere between a mini- 
mum and a maximum percentage of the 
assessed valuation. For making com- 
parisons in different communities and in 
different states, laws of this kind, while 
interesting, did not get us very far, for 
the reason of the vast difference in the 
methods of assessing property in the dif- 
ferent states. As is well known, in some 
states property is assessed at its full 
cash value, and in others at not more 
than 25 or 30 per cent of its full cash 
value. Then, too, unless there is a State 
Board of Equalization or some central 
machinery to enforce something like uni- 
form assessment, there is a vast differ- 
ence in the same state due to different 
methods of different assessors. The dif- 
ficulties arising from this are gradually 
being eliminated through state legisla- 
tion. 

Another difficulty in connection with a 
mill tax based on the amount of property 
in the community is the fact that the 
amount of property per capita in differ- 
ent communities varies so greaily; for 
example, we have school districts in 
Michigan where the amount of property 
back of each child of school age is only 
$400, and other school districts where 
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the amount of assessed property back of 
each child of school age for his education 
is nearly $15,000. A library in a com- 
munity with a small amount of property 
is fatally handicapped in its work where 
a percentage of the assessed valuation of 
the property determines the amount of 
library revenue. 

It is facts of this sort that have led to 
a certain amount of equalization for 
school purposes, by adding funds from 
the state (which are really paid by the 
richer communities) to the poorer dis- 
tricts for school purposes, and it is lead- 
ing to an agitation for the same thing 
for library purposes. 

Another method of arriving at the 
amount of money that should be placed 
in the library’s budget is a percentage 
of the total tax levy of the city or com- 
munity supporting a library; for exam- 
ple, the late Mr. Benton, for many years 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Boston Public Library, left in his 
will a large sum of money, the income 
of which was to be used for certain pur- 
poses in that library, provided the city 
would appropriate for library purposes 
not less than 3 per cent of the city’s to- 
tal department expenses. When the city 
did not give an amount equal to 3 per 
cent of its total department expenses 
the income from the Benton fund would 
not be available for library purposes. 
As a matter of fact, the income from the 
Benton fund has never been available for 
the Boston Public Library, because the 
city has never put in its budget 3 per 
cent of its department expenses for the 
maintenance of the library. 

A third method of arriving at the 
amount of money that the city should 
levy for the support of its library is a 
certain sum on the basis of registered 
borrowers. This is not satisfactory for 
the reason that methods of registration 
vary so greatly in different cities; for 
example, a city that issues cards for two 
years only, and then requires renewed 
registration would have a very much 
smaller registration than a city that is- 
sues cards for five years or for an un- 
limited period; in other words, the 
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longer the period the larger number of 
inactive cards outstanding, so that the 
number of registered card holders is not 
a good basis for arriving at the amount 
of money that should be levied by taxa- 
tion for library support. Within the 
Same city, however, where there is a 
uniform practice with reference to reg- 
istration it is possible to arrive at a rea- 
sonably accurate formula for the amount 
of money needed for library purposes. 
For example, in our library for many 
years before the war we found that 40 
cents annually for books and 10 cents an- 
nually for current periodicals was a sat- 
isfactory expenditure for each registered 
card holder. Since the war 60 cents and 
15 cents per card holder meet our re- 
quirements very well. 


Another matter that greatly changes 
the number of registered card holders, 
even when other things are equal, is 
whether or not the library requires an 
endorser, or whether cards are issued di- 
rectly to people without any surety be- 
ing given. To a certain extent the rules 
regarding registration also affect the 
book losses, and explain how one library 
may have annual book losses proportion- 
ally eight times as large as another. 


In Indiana, and perhaps other states of 
which I do not now recall, library boards 
have power to make their own tax levies 
for the needs of the library within cer- 
tain limits fixed by state law. This has 
a great advantage from the library point 
of view, but students of municipal gov- 
ernment believe that it is unwise to have 
many tax levying bodies in the commu- 
nity. In fact, they believe that there 
should be only one tax levying body for 
each community, and that the library 
should stand on its own feet along with 
the other municipal activities in getting 
its funds from the tax levying body. If 
each municipal activity levied its own 
taxes in accordance with what the per- 
sons who spend the money believe would 
be necessary, it can readily be seen that 
there might be a very great lack of co- 
ordination in the community in the way 
the different activities were supported, 
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or, on the other hand, a tax levy on 
property that might become prohibitive. 

Perhaps the best known approxima- 
tion of the annual budget needs of a pub- 
lic library is 10 per cent of the cost of 
the library building, based on the well 
known Carnegie provision requiring a 
community to promise an annual main- 
tenance support of 10 per cent of the 
amount given by him to the community 
for its library building. This method of 
support has long since broken down, and 
for many years the 10 per cent idea has 
hindered rather than helped the library 
movement of the country. I understand 
that there are still libraries in this part 
of the country leading a starvation ex- 
istence on a 10 per cent fund that today 
buys only about half what it did when 
they first got their library building. 

The most recent, and what librarians 
generally, I think, believe to be the best 
method of arriving at the amount of 
money that should be placed in the 
budget for library support, is based on 
the population to be served; in other 
words, a certain per capita sum of money 
on the total population of the community 
served by the library. The Province of 
Ontario was the first legislative body to 
work this out satisfactorily when it 
passed a law in 1920 that library boards 
could claim 50 cents per capita for li- 
brary maintenance in each community; 
in other words, up to 50 cents per capita 
the tax levying body is obliged to put 
that amount in the budget which the li- 
brary board asks for. Of course the li- 
brary board can ask for less than that, 
say 30 cents per capita. On the other 
hand, if the library board can make the 
proper showing the tax levying body is 
permitted to increase the per capita 
amount to 75 cents. This legislation was 
sponsored by the Farmer-Labor party of 
Ontario. 

In the fall of 1920 in a study for the 
Michigan Library Association the On- 
tario law was applied to the libraries of 
Michigan for communities having 10,000 
or more population. At that time only 
six of the twenty-four cities in the state 
having such populations had reached the 
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50 cents per capita in their expenditures 
for libraries. This led to further studies 
for the American Library Association, 
and as a result of these studies in De 
cember, 1921, the American Library As- 
sociation adopted a resolution stating 
that $1.00 per capita of the total popula- 
tion served by the library is a reasonable 
minimum income for the budget of a pub- 
lic library. As a matter of fact, a con- 
siderable number of the best libraries in 
the country are spending a great deal 
more than $1.00 per capita, a number of 
them $1.50, and I have no doubt that 
soon there will be libraries spending 
$2.00 per capita. The $1.00 per capita 
idea, however, has served more or less 
as a rude measuring stick for many li- 
braries throughout the country, and the 
tendency all over the country is to bring 
libraries providing a certain grade of 
service up to that standard of support. 

In preparing its budget how is the li- 
brary to prepare its statement for the 
tax levying body in making up the city 
budget? The first step is to analyze 
carefully all the expenditures of recent 
years. This will give some idea of what 
is being expended for different lines of 
work. It is somewhat astonishing how 
many libraries there were until only a 
few years ago that had no idea how much 
money they were spending on different 
lines of work. The second step is to 
consider the new work that needs to be 
done in the new year along with its cost, 
together with the old work. The third 
step in the preparation of the budget is 
to list the revenues from different 
sources in detail. These, of course, will 
be based on the revenues received in 
the preceding year from these various 
sources, together with new sources that 
may become available. This refers par- 
ticularly to revenues which libraries re- 
ceive outside of taxation. 

When a library writes out in detail 
the estimated cost of the work for the 
ensuing year and then deducts from that 
the revenues that it estimates it will re- 
ceive, the amount that is left is the 
amount that should be placed in the tax 
budget to be spread in the general tax 
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levy of the city. If all the details in the 
various steps have been carefully worked 
out the representatives of the library 
can discuss the whole matter intelli- 
gently with the tax levying body. It is 
only on a detailed and comprehensive 
knowledge that a tax levying body is 
warranted in appropriating money for 
institutional purposes, and especially in 
increasing the amount for the library 
over the preceding year. It is the busi- 
ness of the librarian and the library 
board to supply this knowledge, and here 
it can fortify its position by comparing 
its per capita expenditures with those of 
other cities, by citing per capita costs, 
etc. 

The libraries of the country have a 
great deal to learn and a great deal to 
do in getting a better understanding of 
their costs, analyzing them, etc., in a way 
that many business concerns have been 
doing for years. 

In making comparisons between dif- 
ferent libraries I believe that the mis- 
take is too often made in thinking of the 
work of the library only in terms of cir- 
culation, home use. Not enough account 
has been made of the reading room serv- 
ice of the library; for example, the ref- 
erence service of a library ought to be 
and usually is the most valuable service 
that it can do in the community, and to 
serve one reader in this department often 
costs many times as much as it costs to 
issue a book for circulation, particularly 
from a small library or from the small 
branches if a large library. To compare 
a library that has little or no reference 
or reading room service with a library 
that has a large reference and reading 
room service only on the basis of the 
home issue of books in the two institu- 
tions is a wholly unfair and a mislead- 
ing comparison, and that is being done 
constantly in library comparisons over 
the country. For example, there are li- 
braries that have about the same home 
circulation, home use, but the difference 
in reading room use is perhaps five times 
as great in one library as it is in the 
other where the home use is the same. 
If the reading room use and the refer- 
ence room use is thoroughly done, as it 
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probably is, this certainly ought to be 
taken into account in the cost of the 
character of the work in the two insti- 
tutions. 

Libraries have not studied sufficiently 
the overhead cost that goes with the lo- 
cation of the building and its interior 
arrangement. The library architecture 
and the location of library buildings have 
been determined altogether too often by 
considerations other than those of serv- 
ice, with the result that there is an enor- 
mous difference in the overhead ex- 
penses of operation in two institutions 
just because of the location or arrange- 
ment of the buildings. This is a subject 
that would require a full hour for its dis- 
cussion, and it is one that is just begin- 
ning to receive the attention it deserves 
on the part of librarians. 

By way of illustration I may state that 
I know of a library building that cost 
over a million dollars that issued last 
year an average of less than two books 
a day, and the average daily number of 
readers was less than eleven. The oper- 
ating costs in this library averaged 
about $50 for each book issued for home 
use. 

In conclusion, librarians should look 
upon budget time and the appearance of 
the library authorities before the tax 
levying body as a great opportunity to 
promote and justify the work of the li- 
brary before the people. To do this li- 
brarians must know thoroughly and in 
detail the costs of their own work and 
what this work means or may mean to 
the community. As. librarians, study 
your problems intensively as modern 
business studies and analyzes its prob- 
lems. And, finally, do not knock your 
community or your tax levying body. 
Educate them. 

(Mr. Ranck then showed a number of 
charts illustrating in detail the library 
budgets of several cities and the rela- 
tion of library taxation to other taxation 
in the city, together with graphs illus- 
trating costs and the effect of the 
changes in the purchasing power of 
money as shown by the index numbers 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
statistics.) 
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COMPARATIVE EXPENDITURES 


A COMPARISON FROM REPORTS FOR 1912 AND gone, ae THE PERCENTAGE OF 
EXPENDITURES FOR CERTAIN ITEMS BY OF THE EIGHT 
LIBRARIES IN PLACES HAVING (IN 1920) rm A DOPULATION OF 
25,000 OR OVER. MILWAUKEE IS EXCLUDED. 
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THE LIBRARY INVENTORY 


By D. O. Stine, Trustee, Public 


Of the several phases of the work of 
the public library it is admitted that the 
professional side is the most important. 
It is that for which the library was built, 
stocked and maintained, and if it fails 
professionally it has failed wholly. 

The housekeeping, the general appear- 
ance, aesthetic selection and arrange- 
ment of pictures and furnishings must 
influence those who come to the library 
and in time be reflected throughout the 
community. It constitutes a direct in- 
fluence and is very important. Another 
feature, devolving particularly upon trus- 
tees, is the recommendation to those in 
authority as to funds needed, the care- 
ful expenditure of the same, the care of 
property investment, the protection of 
the property against hazards liable to 
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befall, together with the employment of 
professional service and advice. Under 
this last phase we take up the subject 
under consideration. 

Some merchants seldom, if ever, take 
an inventory of their stock. They are 
the small ones, the unsuccessful. There 
are sO many reasons why a merchant 
should take frequent and regular ac- 
countings of his resources that the mat- 
ter is not discussed. 

It may be argued that a public library 
is a public service and not a business. 
Is it not both? Or, if only the former, 
will not the public be best served by the 
library adopting best business methods 
coupled with proficient professional serv- 
ice? 


eS, 


ee 
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If a public library is to render the best 
service to the community that supports 
it, and if that service requires careful 
attention to its commercial needs, it 
seems to us to follow that inventories of 
all property should be taken at regular 
intervals. It is not expected that all li- 
brarians or all trustees will agree with 
this conclusion; it involves a good deal 
of work and will prove bothersome from 
Many angles. 

The primary intent of the proceeding 
is to determine and know the values; 
other advantages of a systematic and 
critical handling of the books will pre- 
sent themselves. 

Value depends upon many contribut- 
ing factors and at best will, within lim- 
itations, resolve itself into a matter of 
personal judgment, and no two persons 
will likely arrive at the same conclusion. 
Even this shortcoming does not seriously 
militate against the worth of the prac- 
tice; it is what the merchant has to con- 
tend with and the librarian can, with 
some practice, meet the requirements 
quite as efficiently. 

For most cases, to determine value, we 
suggest following the rather well estab- 
lished definition that value is replace- 
ment cost less depreciation, however 
caused. In the instance under consider- 
ation replacement cost means the cost of 
a new book of the same kind and quality, 
to which should be added the cost of 
shelving—meaning transportation, han- 
dling, pasting in card envelopes, affixing 
library markings, and other necessary de- 
tails to make the book ready for public 
distribution. From this must be de- 
ducted depreciation, however caused, 
which will, in most cases, consist of the 
wear incident to use or to damages re- 
sulting from accident or carelessness. 
This will be wholly a matter of judg- 
ment, but practice and close observation 
will stimulate the judgment until it 
equals that of a good merchant. We need 
not strive for more. 

The other element of depreciation is 
obsolescence. Obvicusly it presents 
many difficult problems. Fortunately, 
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it will not have to be dealt with very 
frequently. In modern business, particu- 
larly in manufacturing lines, the marvel- 
ous rapidity of inventions and discov- 
eries in the last few decades has caused 
almost unbelievable loss from obsoles- 
cence, followed usually by great gains 
resulting from the new device. It is re- 
ported that in large city service the Bell 
Telephone Company has made a com- 
plete change in its equipment every eight 
years since it began service. Some dis- 
carded equipment has been put into serv- 
ice in country or small village offices, but 
the changes mean a very large loss due 
to obsolescence caused by new inven- 
tions. 

When, for any reason, a book has lost 
its useful value it should be removed 
from both shelves and inventory list. 

Large libraries doubtless have many 
valuable books that cannot be replaced; 
if such have a market the market value 
is a fair measure of their worth. Some 
may have a sentimental value that can- 
not be measured. Bound volumes of lo 
cal papers which could not be replaced 
and which have no sale in open market 
have a distinct historical value to their 
particular community, but clearly the re- 
placement rule does not apply. It seems 
to us the subscription price and a rea- 
sonable value for binding would answer 
the purpose. Some items will require 
special treatment, just as new problems 
in business so require. The sale of a 
city lot which seemed to the buyer to be 
particularly desirable for his require- 
ment even at a fabulous price does not 
establish real estate values throughout 
the city. Richard the Third is reported 
to have made an unusual offer for a 
horse: “A horse! a horse! my King- 
dom for a horse!” But that did not re- 
flect the British horse market of the 
time. 

Being reminded of horses calls to mind 
the old saying that “one should not look 
a gift horse in the mouth.” No doubt 
polite society still approves this senti- 
ment, but may we not digress long 
enough to interpose the thought that gift 
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books should be looked in the mouth and 
everywhere else and often declined with 
thanks? Some folks feel particularly 
public-spirited after making a gift to the 
public library of something that neither 
they nor others have use for. 


As the several suggestions have indi- 
cated, there is no hard and fast rule for 
determining value. The United States 
Supreme Court recently handed down a 
decision in the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone case from Mississippi which is 
generally interpreted as upholding the 
reproduction cost theory of valuation 
first stated in this article, but there was 
a dissenting opinion in that case. More 
recently, in our own state, in the case of 
the Waukesha Gas and Electric Co. vs. 
The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Justice Rosenberry, writing the opin- 
ion for the court, held that cost of re- 
production less depreciation was not the 
controlling factor. The attitude of the 
court is stated thus: 


“With all due respect, the proposition 
that the cost of reproduction new, less 
depreciation, although it should no doubt 
be considered, is entitled to controlling 
or even considerable weight under pres- 
ent abnormal conditions appears to us 
unsound.” 


The argument of the court is based 
largely on whether conditions are normal 


and gives first place to the actual cost of 


the plant when investment was prudently 
made, and second place (under normal 
conditions) to the cost of reproduction 
new less depreciation; adding, paren- 
thetically, that when conditions are ab- 
normal this feature should take fourth 
place. The other considerations are: 
Third, going concern value; fourth, 
working capital; fifth, other elements of 
value which may be presented in a par- 
ticular case. 

The “going concern value” mentioned 
by the court is of utmost importance in 
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business and always considered in busi- 
ness appraisals. It forms the basis on 
which public library inventories should 
be made. If the public should suddenly 
cease to patronize, a condition scarcely 
imaginable, the value would shrink very 
greatly. Again, if the public Officials 
should conclude no longer to make ap- 
propriations to carry on the work, or 
should appropriate only enough to carry 
on poorly and inadequately such would 
constitute the shortage of fourth ‘tem re- 
ferred to in the court’s findings and 
would amount to a depreciation in value. 
The usefulness of the unused or unusable 
is slight. A certain factory in our state 
was appraised within the last two years 
at a little over $50,000.00. It was a going 
concern. The going proved bad and it 
is now under foreclosure; no longer a 
going concern. Those in best position 
to know express doubts as to whether it 
will sell for $10,000.00. 

The number of things that may enter 
into a discussion of value is almost with- 
out limit, but as public libraries promise 
to continue as going concerns quite as 
surely as merchandising shops it would 
seem that the business end of the library 
quite as surely requires inventory. 

Every library loses a few books each 
year. The number is not relatively large 
and probably reflects a minimum of dis- 
honesty. The inventory will bring this 
to light, possibly in time to recover some 
of them and that others may be re- 
stocked promptly, thus maintaining the 
efficiency of the library for public use. 

The matter of expense arises as au ob- 
jection to taking the inventory. It costs 
something; it is worth it. Every busi- 
ness has a dull season and most mer- 
chants arrange to take inventory at such 
times so that a little extra work and no 
additional help usually accomplishes the 
task. Can we not arrange to take the 
library inventory at the dull season? 
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THE RIGHT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Enough books and the right books! 


Every librarian, when the winter ap- 
proaches, feels like Mrs. Ruggles with 
her nine “childern” who “hadn’t good 
hats enough to go ’round.” And as to 
the stockings, Mrs. Ruggles “counted the 
whole lot, ’n there wa’n’t but nineteen 
anyhow yer fix ’em, ’n no nine pairs 
mates nohow.” By the time October 
comes around the winter reading has be- 
gun. The librarian looks at the shelves 
which are beginning to look depleted and 
wonders what they will be like by Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. She knows there 
won’t be “enough to go ’round.” She 
counts over the books on the children’s 
shelves and then counts the children, 
and probably spends a sleepless night 
thinking how she can make a book for 
Larry out of an adult book. Counting 
the books and the children shows that 
there really aren’t enough good books 
to go ’round. Until the invitation to the 
great house came, Mrs. Ruggles never 
worried about having enough to go 
‘round. And until plans for Children’s 
Book Week were started perhaps the li- 
brarian didn’t discover that the library 
needed more books for the second grade, 
or more stories for the high school boy 
and girl. Now she finds that she has 
1,300 children’s books and there are 1,300 
children enrolled in the schools this fall 
and she can’t make pairs out of them 
“nohow.” Such a calamity laid before 
the library board results in a conference 
with the city council which results in an 
increased appropriation with which to 
celebrate the Week. 


But, thanks to an earlier inspiration, 
there are those new books that she or- 
dered in the summer from the lists* that 
the Commission sent out. She noticed at 
the time that the low prices listed would 
make the dollars go as far as it was pos- 
sible; so she drew on her winter’s book 
fund and sent an order to the book deal- 


er. If Mrs. Ruggles had known in Au- 
gust or even in October that the invita- 
tion to “a dinner party at the great 
house” was coming she might have man- 
aged to draw on her credit and buy an 
extra hat or two, so that the “nine com- 
plete toilets” might be enhanced by one 
fresh new item. (“I say, ‘complete;’ but 
I do not know whether they would be 
called so in the best society. The law 
of compensation had been well applied: 
he that had necktie had no cuffs; she 
that had sash had no handkerchief, and 
vice versa; but they all had a certain 
amount of clothing, such as it was, the 
outside layer being in every case quite 
above criticism.”) 

So this library really has some new 
books for “the party,” and by applying 
Mrs. Ruggles’ rigid “law of compensa- 
tion” there is some book for every child. 
To be sure, he who has Tom Sawyer can’t 
have The Halfback at the same time; 
and she who has How Sarah Saved the 
Day can’t have The Lonesomest Doll; 
but they all can have some book, and the 
collection, such as it is, is “quite above 
criticism.” 


Another library not so fortunate in 
funds finds itself also in Mrs. Ruggles’ 
position, who did the best she could and 
asked “Mis’ Cullen ter lend a pair o’ 
stockings for Peory.” In such dire straits 
the library borrows from the traveling 
library. But a borrowing library may be 
even more specific in its requests than 
Mrs. Ruggles. Its request will not be “a 
book for Peory,” but for an entire extra 
copy of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm; or 
for copies of Timothy’s Quest, because the 
local movie theater is going to run this 
picture during Children’s Book Week. Or 
it will ask for a whole collection of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s books because the 
Women’s Club is going to have a special 
program during the Week to honor the 
writer, whose death occurred on August 
24. 


*Good titles in inexpensive editions, prepared by Children’s Department, Madison 


Free Library, 1923. 


List of titles on the Wisconsin Reading Circle which can be purchased in satisfactory 
editions at less than $1.00, prepared by Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 1923. 
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But the library whose board has al- 
ready considered the situation and has 
provided a fund with which to purchase 
new books for the winter will be making 
up orders, or will have already made up 
an order from the lists sent out by the 
commission, not one title of which cost 
over $1.00. If this is the case, the order 
is filled and the new books are begin- 
ning to come in and will be ready for the 
exhibition, which opens on November 11. 
These books are going to offer just the 
suggestions which the parents are look- 
ing for for Christmas gifts. And the lo- 
cal book store has agreed to take care of 
the ordering of the books for patrons if 
the library will take the orders. Now 
to the exhibit of these satisfactory low- 
priced editions the librarian is going to 
add a few titles which she has discovered 
and which she thinks are tempting even 
at a higher price. The volumes of col- 
lected poems which appeared last year: 
John Drinkwater’s The Way of Poetry, 
Sara Teasdale’s Rainbow Gold, and Mary 
Gould Davis’ Girl’s Book of Verse. Also 
Walter De La Mare’s Peacock Pie, and A 
Child’s Day. The enthralling adventure 
stories of Charles Boardman Hawes, The 
Great Quest, and The Mutineers, she will 
also add. And for the little children, the 
new edition of Pilgrim’s Progress edited 
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by Edith Freelove Smith; and Evaleen 
Stein’s When Fairies Were Friendly, be- 
cause of the Christmas stories in it. And 
she hopes that copies of Doctor Dolit- 
tle’s Post Office and the new edition of 
Castle Blair will arrive in time for the 
exhibit. 

Now, all of these plans for the celebra- 
tion of Children’s Book Week, which were 
begun in August, would never be able to 
be carried out without the aid of persons 
outside the library. The teachers had 
helped to check reading lists last June. 
The members of the high school art 
classes are going to make posters to ad- 
vertise Children’s Book Week. Members 
of the library board have offered to help 
to get the books ready for the exhibit 
after they arrive; and a committee from 
the Women’s Club is going to take charge 
of the decorations and the arrangement 
of the display, and one member is to be 
on duty each afternoon in the Week to 
answer questions about the books, all in 
order that the children may have books, 
the best books, and enough books to go 
round. 

If Mrs. Ruggles had had any assistance 
such as this she never would have had 
to make excuses for not having “enough 
decent hats to go ’round.” 

E. M. F. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs, Winifred Lemon Davis. 


Some Reference Books 
The Reference Shelf 


Mention has been made before of this 
Wilson publication, but too much empha- 
sis cannot be placed upon it. The first 
volume, consisting of eleven numbers, is 
already complete, the last two titles (not 
previously mentioned in these Notes) be- 
ing the Ku Klux Klan, and Repeal of the 
Prohibition Amendment: Debate. Vol- 
ume two has for its initial number Mov- 
ing Pictures—Censorship. Subscription 
price per volume is $4.50; a single num- 
ber of any title, 75 cents. This up-to-date 
information on very pertinent subjects is 


invaluable and a library can scarcely af- 
ford not to have it. For further infor- 
mation of complete list of titles, address 
H. W. Wilson Company, 958 University 
Avenue, New York City. 


A Convenient Atlas 


Librarians are often asked to recom- 
mend a small desk atlas. A new one 
which will probably be very satisfactory 
is Cram’s Junior Atlas of the World, at 
$2.50. It is very compact, but also quite 
complete. Two indexes, one for the United 
States, arranged alphabetically by cities, 
towns and villages; the other, a world in- 
dex of similar arrangement, are more sat- 
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isfactory than some indexes in the less 
expensive atlases. Places indexed num- 
ber 50,000. The 128 maps are easily used; 
census material is up-to-date. 


Wisconsin Blue Book, 1923 


Mention has already been made of this 
new Blue Book, and long before this date 
every library in the state has a copy. The 
issue of 1921 should still be retained, and 
the same is true, as has been said before, 
of the one for 1915. The following by 
Mr. David Atwood gives some of the out- 
standing features of the present one: 


Special attention was given to making 
the present edition of the Blue Book as 
much of a history of the state and a ref- 
erence work as is possible. Some of the 
salient features will be found in the ar- 
rangement of the topics, history of the 
state, the administrative, the legislative 
and the judicial branches being carefully 
grouped in sequence and the articles deal- 
ing with the various lines of activity of 
state affairs written by experts in these 
departments and accurate. 

The frontispiece depicts the state flag 
of Wisconsin in colors and the maps of 
the judicial, congressional, assembly and 
senate districts found in the back of the 
volume are also in colors. There are also 
twenty-five full page illustrations and 
some forty smaller portraits throughout 
the book. 

Special attention was given to grouping 
the departments so that the administra- 
tive, educational, agricultural and others 
will be found together and not scattered 
throughout the book. The list of post 
offices, newspapers and the miscellaneous 
information has been corrected up to the 
date of publication and special attention 
given to the federal government and its 
various branches, including lists of offi- 
cers of all the states in the union. 

One particular feature new this year is 
a special index for the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the 
State of Wisconsin, which are found in a 
special section at the end of the book. 
The index for the entire work was care- 
fully compiled and will aid in the study 
of the contents, 


Directories 


A directory which will be of service in 
a reference collection is one issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. It is the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Organizations of the United States, 
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miscellaneous series, No. 99, sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 20 cents. This is a revision 
of the one for 1919. An alphabetical list 
by name of such organizations, both na- 
tional and international, is followed by a 
classified list, then a state and territorial 
arrangement, and, finally, local. 

Another unique directory, the first is- 
sue of which is devoted to “Greater Bos- 
ton,” bears the name Tel-U-Where Direc- 
tionary. According to its announcement, 
“This book will help you locate anything 
or any service,’ and answers thousands 
of questions as to “Where can I buy?” 
Under special sections is grouped such 
information as the traveler will wish to 
know about hotels, those catering to 
women traveling alone, convention hotels, 
motorist headquarters, etc. 

“What to eat,” and “where to eat” will 
also be appreciated by the traveler. An- 
other service performed is under “What 
to read,” where are indexed new works 
on various subjects and book stores, each 
one of which is given some delightful 
characteristic which distinguishes it. In 
New England this directory is distributed 
free of charge. The compilers promise 
that each large city will eventually have 
its own “Directionary with its accom- 
panying telephone information service.” 
While the publication is not listed as to 
price, in case it is for sale outside of New 
England, inquiry concerning it should be 
addressed to Tel-U-Where Company of 
America, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston. 


Miscellaneous Material 
Community Service 


Since community service is the keynote 
of all library work, librarians will do well 
to keep informed on the pamphlet publi- 
cations of Community Service, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Some of the 
titles are: Home Play, Community 
Music, Lay Out and Equipment of Play- 
grounds, Community Recreation, Pioneer- 
ing for Play, Games and Plays for School 
Morale, etc. These give directions, sug- 
gestions, and definite plans for carrying 
out the ideas suggested in the titie. They 
are all practical and not too elaborate. 
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The pamphlets vary in price from 40 cents 
to 75 cents. 

This same association also publishes 
lists of plays for high schools, suggestions 
for pageants and holiday material. A 
list of their publications will be sent upon 
request. Teachers, campfire and scout 
leaders, and all community workers will 
appreciate information about these. 


New Dennison Books 


Librarians who are not already on the 
mailing list for Dennison books will be 
interested in knowing of the new 1923 
editions of some of them. The two just 
received are The Bogie Book, and The 
Christmas Book. The first is of special 
value for Hallowe’en suggestions. Address 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts. 


School of Citizenship 


The following is quoted from a letter 
sent by Miss Almere L. Scott, Secretary, 
Department of Debating and Public Dis- 
cussion, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
who should be addressed for the material 
to which she refers: 

“The University Extension Division has 
available a limited number of outlines 
of the lectures in mimeographed form 
given during the School of Citizenship 
held in Madison, July 18-20, 1923. As 
long as the supply lasts, these will be sent 
to any librarian in the state interested. 
Most of the lectures contain also a 
selected bibliography.” 


Graded List of Books 


Under the title of Class-room Libraries 
for Public Schools, the Buffalo Public 
Library has issued a fourth edition of its 
Graded List of Books. The plan is similar 
to that followed in the list published in 
1909, with some omissions such as prices 
and the list of reference books. Quoting 
from the preface: “The selection has 
been revised during 1922 and no books 
issued since the beginning of 1923 are in- 
cluded. Books known to be out of print 
have been omitted.” The arrangement is 
by grades followed by author-title and 
subject indexes. It is a most valuable 
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list and teachers as well as librarians will 
appreciate the work done for them. 

The subject index itself is worth the 
price of the whole work; many books are 
analyzed and there are ample cross ref- 
erences. An illustration will give some 
idea of its value: under the heading 
United States, the subheads New England 
States, Central, Southern, and Western 
states list both the more serious books 
and stories; while under the heading 
American History, histories and stories 
are listed subdivided by the familiar 
periods. There is similar treatment for 
other countries. Other subject headings 
cover a wide range such as important 
names, Alcott, Muir, Roosevelt, Thack- 
eray, Webster; science and industry, 
covering electricity, farming, lumbering 
and others; while various activities are 
represented by such subjects as camping, 
games, handicrafts, trappers and trapping, 
etc. By addressing the Public Library, 
Buffalo, New York, sending 25 cents plus 
postage, probably 6 cents, a copy may be 
secured, 


An Opportunity to Cooperate 


In the New York Times for September 
11th, announcement is made by the 
American Chemical Society of a national 
essay contest among high schools in 
which a four-year chemistry scholarship 
in Yale or Vassar is to be awarded 
through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. Garvin in memory of their daughter, 
Patricia. In addition, they have also 
given $10,000 to be distributed in prizes 
among the 48 states from which six 
winners will be chosen, to whom will be 
given $500 each and tuition fees a year 
for four years, in Vassar or Yale. 

The contest is open to pupils in all 
secondary schools, public and private. 
The essays not to exceed 2,500 words in 
length and due not later than April 1, 
1924, must be on one of the following 
subjects. “Relation of Chemistry to 
Health and Disease,” “Relation of Chemis- 
try to the Enrichment of Life,” “Rela- 
tion of Chemistry to Agriculture and 
Forestry,” “Relation of Chemistry to 
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National Defense,” “Relation of Chemis- 
try to the Development of the Industries 
and Resources of Your State.” In order 
that helpful, basic works shall be avail- 
able the committee has sent to every 
accredited high school copies of the fol- 
lowing books: Slosson, Creative Chemis- 
try; Life of Pasteur; Lefebure, Riddle of 
the Rhine; Gregory, Discovery, or the 
Spirit and Service of Science; and Abel, 
Future Independence and Progress of 
American Medicine in the Age of Chemis- 
try. Librarians should see to it that 
these books are available in their com- 
munities. In a communication from the 
Company the offer of these books is made 
to any public library where use can be 
made of them. Any correspondence rela- 
tive to the contest should be addressed 
to the Council of the American Chemical 
Society, 67 Wall St., New York City. See 
to it that high school pupils in your com- 
munity know of this, for they may win a 
prize, 


Periodicals Needed 


The following numbers of magazines 
are needed by the Vaughn Public Library. 
Any librarian who is in a position to 
supply any of them will please communi- 
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cate with Miss Cecile M. Fennelly, 
Librarian, Ashland, Wisconsin. 


Atlantic: Sept., 1900. 

Bookman: Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 1914. 

National Geographic: Jan., Feb., June, 
1912; Apr., June, Dec., 1913; Mar., May, 
June, 1914;. July, 1919; Nov., 1922; Sept., 
1918; Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1921. 

World’s Work: Nov., Dec., 1901; Jan., 
July, Oct., 1902; Nov., 1918. 

Forum: Oct., 1900; Oct.-Dec., 1904 (1 
No.) ; Nov., 1909; Feb., 1910; June, 1915; 
July, 1916; June, 1920; Aug., 1920. 

Living Age: Apr. 7, 1906; Jan. 30, 1909; 
Oct. 30, Dec. 4, 1909; Dec. 21, 1919; June 28, 
1913; Nov. 5, Sept. 24, 1921. 

Outlook: April 11, 1908; Oct. 6, Oct. 20, 
1915; Feb. 7, 1917; Jan. 26, Feb. 9, Mar. 2, 
1921; Oct. 8, 15, 22, Nov. 5, 19, 1919; Sept. 
7, Oct. 30, Dec. 18, 1918; May 3, 16, 1916; 
July 23, 1919. 

Review of Reviews: Dec. 1909; Jan., 
1918; Feb., May, 1921. 

House Beautiful: April, 1918; Apr., May, 
1919; Nov., 1916; Dec., 1916; Sept, Oct. 
Nov., 1914; Feb., 1914; May, 1917. 

Nation: Feb. 9, Dec. 2, 1921. 

Independent: Dec. 27, 1915; May 29, 
1916; Aug. 25, 1917; Jan. 11, 18,-Feb. 15, 
Sept. 27, 1919; Nov. 13, 1920; Jan. 1, Dec. 
24, 1921. 

Survey: Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 1916; July 17, 
1915; May 8, 17, Aug. 9, 1919; Aug. 11, 
18, Nov. 8, 22, Dec. 6, 1919; July 9, 23, Aug. 
8, 23, 1921; June 1, July 15, Aug. 1, 1922; 
May 22, 1922; Feb. 9, Mar. 9, 16, 23, 30, 
1918; Vol. 40, Oct., 1918-Mar., 1919; July 10, 
24, 31, Aug. 9, 23, 1920; Sept. 8, 22, 29, 1920. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
By Mary Emogene 


Although commencement is_ three 
months in the past the memory of it still 
vividly persists, for this seventeenth 
annual event added some features of un- 
usual interest. Carl H. Milam, Secretary 
of the American Library Association was 
the speaker of the evening, and his sub- 
ject, “Self Education through the Li- 
brary” attracted a large audience which 
was not disappointed in the larger in- 
terpretation of library service that was 
set forth to the graduating class. Mr. 
Joseph Hergesheimer as a guest of honor 
at the exercises occupied a seat on the 
platform and spoke briefly to the grad- 
uates. Miss Anna G. Birge, honorary 
member of the class, was seated on the 
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Hazeltine, Preceptor. 


platform, as was also Miss Nardin, Dean 
of Women, 

President Birge "had been detained 
during the early part of the evening, but 
came in time to give the charge to the 
class and to confer the diplomas. His 
entrance, immediatey after Mr. Herge- 
sheimer’s remarks, added a dramatic 
touch, with all rising to greet him. The 
class gift, a floor lamp, was presented as 
part of the program, Miss Lathrop, the 
class president, making the presentation 
speech, and Miss Vedel and Mr. Mallari, 
members of the class from Denmark and 
the Philippines, flashing on the light. 
Miss Hazeltine accepted the lamp in 
behalf of the School. Following the exer- 
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cises, a reception was held in the foyer 
and adjoining rooms of the School, the 
guests being received by President Birge, 
Dean Nardin, Mr. Milam, and Mr. Herge- 
sheimer. The graduates mingled with 
the large company, explaining many 
things about library work in general, and 
the School in particular. Punch was 
served with Mrs. Jane Marshall Warner, 
1919, presiding at the punch bowl. The 
decorations for the evening were palms 
and ferns and great bunches of flowers; 
these arranged throughout the school- 
rooms added to the festivity. 

One of the events of the commencement 
season has come to be the reception given 
by Mrs. John J. Blaine at the Executive 
residence in honor of the class. The re- 
ception this year had the usual charm 
and distinction with which Mrs. Blaine 
entertains, Some of the historical asso- 
ciations of the house were recalled during 
the afternoon; the one of great interest 
always is that of Ole Bull, who years ago 
was married here. The account of his 
wedding read from an old scrapbook, 
added to the pleasure of the occasion. 
The rooms, with their wealth of flowers, 
the spacious grounds and the cordiality 
of the hostess will always be one of the 
high points in the memory of the year. 

Another hostess to the class was Miss 
Birge, who was at home one afternoon, in 
their honor. After the final examinations, 
the class said farewell to itself at a 
picnic in Vilas Park. 

The appearance of the Class Log just 
before the examinaticns is always an- 
ticipated. The Log of 1923 not only 
lived up to the reputation established by 
previous classes, but introduced certain 
features of its own, thus setting new 
standards for succeeding classes. 

As the Bulletin goes to press the faculty 
and staff are returning from their vaca- 
tions spent in widely separated parts of 
the country. Mrs. Davis, accompanied by 
her mother, went to the Pacific coast by 
the Canadian Pacific, returning over the 
Southern Pacific, visiting Banff and Lake 
Louise, Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, the Grand Canyon and other 
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places enroute. Miss Fair went to the 
Atlantic coast, even as far as Cape Cod 
and quaint old Provincetown. Miss 
Akers spent her vacation in the moun- 
tains of Virginia, and Miss Hazeltine im 
various places in New York state. Mise 
Curtiss went to Ohio, Miss Hudson to 
Washington, D. C., and Miss Ziebarth to 
northern Wisconsin. 


News of Our Graduates 


Lydia Kinsley, 07 (Mrs. H. B. Cates), has 
succeeded Miss Jennie Hulce as librarian of 
the Public Library, Janesville, Wis. 

Mrs. Theodore R. Brewitt, ’°08, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public Library, 
Long Beach, Cal., succeeding Miss Zaidee 
Brown. 

Lucile M. Cully, ’°08 (Mrs. Earl G. Taylor), 
is a member of the board of trustees, Public 
Library, Kewanee, IIl. 

Esther Johnson, ’08, librarian of the Ford- 
ham Branch, New York Public Library, in- 
troduced the discussion on “Certification” at 
Silver Bay, Lake George, “New York Li- 
brary Week,” Sept. 5. 

Anna A. Kosek, ’11, cataloguer, University 
of Notre Dame, Ind., is at present cata- 
loguing their large Dante collection, most 
of which was collected and given to the 
University library by J. A. Zahm, C. S. C., 
an “author, traveler, and Dante scholar and 
enthusiast.” This includes “some 4,000 
bound books, besides innumerable unbound 
books and pamphlets in Italian, French, Ger- 
man and Spanish.” This collection is housed 
in a separate room on the third floor and is 
to be known as the Zahm Dante Collection. 
Miss Kosek has had the co-operation of the 
Library of Congress in this work, receiving 
many cards in response to typed sheets of 
titles and editions sent with a request for 
some titles not included in the collection of 
the Library of Congress, which are being 
printed especially for her use. She is also 
using a typed list of the sub-heads under 
Dante used by the Library of Congress. She 
also uses the Cornell catalogue of the Fiske 
Dante collection. For classification, Miss 
Kosek is using a special scheme which she 
made up, based upon the Shakespeare 
scheme given in the 11th edition of Dewey's 
Decimal Classification. 

Sarah V. Lewis, ’11, superintendent of the 
circulation department, Seattle Public Li- 
brary, has taken over added responsibili- 
ties for the coming year, being now also in 
general charge of book selection and chil- 
dren’s work. 

Ruth B. Drake, °12, after serving four 
years as librarian of the Central Rural 
School Library, Chazy, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed organizer of the Monroe County 
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Traveling Library service in July. Head- 
quarters are in Rochester, N. Y., where the 
public library is the county library. Miss 
Drake writes that she finds the people on 
the route of the first “Parnassus on wheels” 
in New York state most enthusiastic about 
their county library. 

Gertrude Thiebaud, ’12 (Mrs. Russell U. 
McDuff), who has been for several years 
librarian of the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, 
No. 56, at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md., 
is now working in the Scientific Library of 
the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

May Westgate, °13, resigned as assistant 
cataloguer, Los Angeles Public Library, in 
March and has taken a temporary position 
as cataloguer in the public library at 
Detroit. 

J. Robina Brown, ’14 (Mrs. Roy I. Nich- 
ols), has moved from Oakland to St. Hel- 
ena, Cal. Her husband recently called at 
the Library School. 

Fannie Cox, ’14, is teaching “Lending” in 
the Library School of the Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta, where she holds a position as 
head of the Lending department. 

Earl H. Davis, Legislative Reference 
Course, ’14, became assistant librarian of 
the Natrona County Library, Casper, Wyo- 
ming, in May. 

Valeria Easton, ’14, who has been libra- 
rian of the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital library, 
Houston, Tex., began her work in the posi- 
tion of senior assistant, Carnegie Library, 
Charlotte, N. C., on August 15. 

W. Phillip Shatts, Legislative Reference 
Course, ’'14, who for some time has been 
field secretary of the American City Bureau, 
New York City, is executive secretary of the 
National Council of Better Homes in Amer- 
ica, Butterick Building, 223 Spring Street, 
New York City. 

Julia C. Stockett, ’14, assistant in charge 
of extension work, Osterhout Free Library, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is now a branch libra- 
rian in the same library. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicolo Santella (Ethel Steph- 
ens, ’15) announce the birth of a son. 

Alice B. Story, ’15, taught the course in 
cataloguing in the Iowa Summer School. 

Irma M. Walker, ’15, has accepted the 
position of librarian with the Western Soci- 
ety of Engineers, Monadnock Building, 53 
E. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 

Florence C. Day, ‘16, librarian of the 
Appleton Public Library, was registered in 
the summer school of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Georgia C. McAfee, ’16, assistant in charge 
of extension work in Evansville, Ind., has 
been making some experiments in intensive 
work through the county during the sum- 
mer. The Evansville library now sends a 
Ford coupé especially equipped to carry 300 
books throughout the county, serving sta- 
tions in stores, homes, and community 
houses, and also private homes along the 
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way. She writes, “We are trying not only 
to awaken library consciousness, and to get 
valuable suggestions for our book selection, 
but also to avoid another tax protest.” 
Grace E. Howard, ’17, resigned as librarian 
of the Jubilee Branch, Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, in July, and is this year teaching 
English in the high school of Attica, N. Y. 


Emily M. Richie, ’17, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from the library of 
the Francis W. Parker school, San Diego, 
Cal., and will study at the University of 
Texas. During the meeting of the California 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs in June, the San Diego Jun- 
ior presented a play entitled “Twenty-four 
Hours a Day,” written by Miss Richie. The 
play is a burlesque of advertisements and 
shows what happened to Mary Smith and 
her subconscious mind. Such well-known 
characters as Powerful Katrinka, Madame 
Poiret Twill, Miss Etta Quette, and Madam 
Crystal Gazer appear and urge Mary Smith 
to improve her idle hours. 

Josephine Risser, °17, cataloguer in the 
Minneapolis Public Library, was transferred 
to the 26th Street Branch as librarian in 
May. 

Julia M. Fink, ’18, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Faribault, was vice-president of the 
Minnesota Library Association, 1922-23, and 
was hostess to the association at its annual 
meeting in Faribault, held in September. 

Elizabeth Royce, ’18 (Mrs. S. C. Gribble), 
was reviser in the Iowa Summer School. On 
September 1 she began her work as libra- 
rian of the Education Library of Iowa Uni- 
versity, Iowa City, Ia. 

Clara M. Barnes, ’19, has been elected 
children’s librarian of the Public Library, 
Buhl, Minn. 

Gabriel A. Bernardo, Legislative Refer- 
ence Course, ’20, assistant librarian and cat- 
aloguer, as well as instructor in library sci- 
ence in the University of the Philippines, 
Manila, received his Master’s degree in Eng- 
lish from that university in the spring. He 
continues in his same work as librarian. 

Mabel E. Cross, ’20, who has been an as- 
sistant in the Detroit Public Library since 
her graduation, was obliged to give up her 
work in May on account of her health and 
returned to her home in Vinita, Okla., for 
a@ year. 

Isabel D. Farrand, ’20 (Mrs. N. V. Wag- 
ner); address changed to 568 Stowell ave- 
nue, Milwaukee. 

Mona Nyhuus, ’20, who had left her posi- 
tion with the League of Nations library in 
Switzerland and was staying at home in 
Christiania, Norway, on account of illness 
for some months, died April 6. Members of 
her class and many friends made in this 
country will be saddened by this news. 

Mrs. Anne C. Haxby, ’21, formerly libra- 
rian of the County Library, Hood River, 
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Ore., has accepted the position of librarian, 
Public Library, Baker, Ore. 

Natalie T. Huhn, ’21, went to the State 
College of Washington, Pullman, as libra- 
rian, on September 1. Miss Huhn was in the 
University during the second semester com- 
pleting the work for her bachelor’s degree. 

Mary E. Dow, ’21, has been elected libra- 
rian of the Public Library, Two Rivers, Wis. 

Mary A. Holmes, ’21, children’s librarian, 
Public Library, Winona, Minn., spoke on 
the subject of “Children’s Books” at the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Library 
Association, held at Faribault, September 
3-5. 

Mrs. Lucy B. Hoxie, ’21, has accepted the 
position of Director of grade school refer- 


ence work in the Youngstown, Ohio, Public. 


Library. She began her new work on 
September 15. 

Ora Frances King, ’22, has been appointed 
branch librarian, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Ismael Mallari, ’23, spent two months 
during the summer as assistant in the Sew- 
ard Park Branch, New York Public Library, 
before sailing for the Philippines. 

Mary T. O’Connor, ’23, has accepted a 
position in the Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ College, Charleston, Ill. 

Alma Runge, ’23, has been appointed as a 
reviser in the Wisconsin Library School. 

Mrs. Olive B. Tremble, ’23, was assigned 
to a position in the Seward Park Branch of 
the New York Public Library for the vaca- 
tion period, after which she will be trans- 
ferred to a permanent position in the New 
York system. 

Helen Tukey, ’23, began work as assistant 
reference librarian in the Public Library, 
Flint, Mich., on August 1. 

Evelyn Watkins, ’23, has been appointed 
general assistant in the Public Library, Ma- 
son City, Ia. 


Vacation Notes 


Lola M. B. Green, ’07, spent her vacation 
on Cape Cod. 

Margaret Reynolds, ’07, spent her vaca- 
tion with relatives in South West Harbor, 
Me. While enroute from New York to Bos- 
ton her handbag containing money, some 
jewelry, and railroad transportation was 
stolen through the window of the Pullman. 

Bessie H. Dexter, ’11, traveled in Europe 
during the summer. 

Nora Beust, '13, spent part of her vaca- 
tion in Canada, traveling down the St. Law- 
rence, up the Saguenay, thence to New York 
and Washington. 

Marion Frederickson, °’13, and Lillian S. 
Moehlman, ’17, of the Madison Free Library, 
included the Yeliowstone Park trip in their 
vacation. 

Harriet L. Kidder, '17, visited the His- 
torical Library at St. George during her 
stay in the Bermudas this summer. 
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Virginia M. Hinners, ’20, spent her vaca- 
tion on the Pacific coast, going west via the 
Canadian Pacific and returning through the 
Grand Canyon. 

Mrs. Mae H. Dickerson, ’21, spent her va- 
cation in Alaska. 

Anne M. Robertson, ’21, after spending the 
winter in California, has been traveling in 
England during the past summer. She ex- 
pects to return to library work about Octo- 
ber 1. 

Mrs. Ada M. Elliott, ’22, spent her sum- 
mer vacation in California, visiting her pa- 
rents and traveling through the west visit- 
ing libraries of interest. 

Helen H. Aten, A. Mabel Barrow, and 
Mary R. Martin of the class of 1923 camped 
on the Richibuctoo River at Indian Rock, 
New Brunswick, Canada, eight miles from 
the coast. They visited Montreal and Que- 
bec enroute. 


Marriages 


Helen Hutchinson, ’07, librarian of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, was 
married on June 30 to Dr. Frederick Robin 
Green. Dr. and Mrs. Green will be at home 
after October 1 at 16 Chalmers Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Vivian G. Little, ’16, was married on July 
21 to Mr. William Wade Norrid. Mr. and 
Mrs. Norrid will be at home at 421 North 
Gladstone Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. 
Norrid continues as librarian of the North 
East Branch of the Kansas City Public Li- 
brary. 

Ruth Annette Sorenson, ’17, was married 
on September 1 to Mr. Victor Solberg. Mr. 
and Mrs. Solberg will be at home after 
September 15 at 808 Illinois Street, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Miriam E. Smith, '18, assistant, Histor- 
ical department, Iowa State Library, was 
married in the spring to Mr. James Garner 
of Des Moines. 

Stephanie Daland, ’20, was married on 
August 14 to Mr. Frank Gregory Hall. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall will be at home in Milton, 
Wisconsin. 

Rowena N. Lodwick, ’20, assistant in the 
Public Library, Virginia, Minn., was mar- 
ried on June 1 to Mr. Carleton J. Werner of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mary R. Moran, ’22, was married on Au- 
gust 23 to Mr. William Kirsch of Madison. 
Mrs. Kirsch is continuing her work in the 
Legislative Reference Library for the pres- 
ent. 


Summer Session 


Eva Canon, S. S. ’12, has accepted the 
librarianship of the Public Library, Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 

Abigail D. Lyon, S. S. ’16, has resigned her 
position as assistant in charge of branches, 
Green Bay Public Library, to return as li- 
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brarian to the Public Library of Brookings, 
Minn. 

Sadie E. Cole, S. S. ’21, has been appointed 
librarian of the Public Library, Neillsville, 
Wis. 
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Alice C. Wilson, S. S. ’21, has accepted a 
position in the Public Library, South Bend, 
Ind. 

Kathleen Neis, S. S. ’22, has accepted a 
position in the Waukesha Public Library. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Ethel M. Fair. 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Algoma. Increased appropriation for 
the librarian’s salary and a larger book 
fund has been voted by the council. Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Thiel, who have been 
active in the reorganization of the 
library have removed from Algoma. The 
library board passed resolutions to show 
its appreciation of their work. 
necessary to move the library September 
1st from the rooms over the bank build- 
ing, the rooms being requisitioned by 
the bank. 


Antigo. A successful bird house con- 
test was completed early in the summer. 
The prizes were books chosen by the 
prize winners, and the bird houses were 
put to use on the library grounds. The 
library offered most generous vacation 
privileges to its patrons through the 
summer. It also achieved some timely 
publicity by having reprinted in the 
papers President Coolidge’s article on 
books for the home. 


Appleton. The make-up of the library’s 
publicity on new books is excellent. A 
“news story” is built around one par- 
ticular title which makes good reading; 
then one or two other interesting books 
are mentioned at the end of the article. 
The demand on fiction for reserve has 
become so heavy that the library has 
been forced to discontinue the reserva- 
tion of fiction. As many as thirty reserva- 
tions would be placed on one title, making 
it impossible to fill such requests satis- 
factorily. Furthermore, it was estimated 
that 20 minutes of a librarian’s time was 
required to care for a reserve. 

In order to insure longer service from 
the books all adult fiction and juvenile 
books are reinforced by a bindery before 
being put into circulation. Miss Day at- 


It was 


tended the six weeks summer session at 
the University of Wisconsin. Miss De 
Young, the assistant librarian, has been 
granted a six month’s leave of absence 
and sails in September for Europe. 

Miss Esther Voturba, of Duluth, will 
take Miss De Young’s place while she is 
in Europe. 


Augusta. During June 611 volumes 
were circulated, which represents an en- 
couraging increase. 


Baraboo. The Carnegie Endowment 
fund for International Peace has given 
50 books to the Baraboo Public Library 
as the nucleus for a peace alcove. 


Brodhead. Ten local clubs have al- 
ready applied to the library for literature 
and material for their winter’s work. 


Burlington. Miss Alma Neuhaus, 
librarian, resigned her position on 
August 1st. Miss Neuhaus has served as 
librarian since the early beginnings of 
the library, when it was housed in two 
small rooms on the second floor of a store 
building. At this time it was supported 
by a library association. In 1910 the 
library was taken over by the city, $500 
being appropriated by the city council. 
In 1913 the library was moved to the 
second floor of the city hall. Through- 
out the whole period of her service Miss 
Neuhaus has worked untiringly for the 
success of the library. Miss Edith Hess, 
of the class of 1923 of the Wisconsin 
Library School, has been elected to take 
Miss Neuhaus’ place. 

In making preparations for the winter’s 
work, Miss Hess has renovated the book 
stock, made some rearrangements of 
the books in the library and the library 
board has ordered some additional 
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library furniture. In the early part of the 
summer additional book purchases had 
been made and the circulation has al- 
ready responded to the fresh efforts put 
forth. Especially good collections of new 
books were received through August and 
September and listed with catchy com- 
ments in the press. 


Chippewa Falls. The librarian con- 
tributed to the local celebration of 
“better homes week” by outlining the 
part that books should play in building 
the ideal home. The paper devoted a 
half column to the subject. 


Clintonville. The Finney Public Li- 
brary reports a prosperous year with 
many new borrowers, both from the city 
and from the surrounding country. A 
library “drive” brought donations of 
books for the library and the Women’s 
club held a benefit ball, which netted 
$66.00, which is to be used to purchase 
children’s books. The library plans to 
open a museum in the basement this fall. 

Columbus. The library board has 
elected J. I. Merriam, president; Dr. M. 
M. Bartley, vice-president; and C. A. 
Miller, secretary, for the coming year. 
Miss Mary Roberts took charge of the 
library during the librarian’s vacation. 

Cumberland. During the summer the 
interior of the library, including the base- 
ment, was redecorated and the furnace 
repaired. The council has increased the 
appropriation from $1,000 to $2,100. 

Delavan. Post card posters were dis- 
tributed in pass books through five banks 
during July. 

Eau Claire. Unique story hours were 
conducted during August. Stories of 
three wars were told to the children by 
veterans of the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American war and the World war. 
Vacation privilege was granted to pa- 
trons of the library to allow a liberal 
number of books to be taken away on 
vacation trips. Miss Lyla Allen assisted 
in the library during the summer. Miss 
Miriam Wessel, of the class of 1923, of 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed children’s 
librarian. 
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Elkhorn. Miss Helen Reed has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Charles E. Sprague Public Library. Mrs. 
Calvin Barnes has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy. 


Fond Du Lac. The library has been 
vitally allied with the community during 
the summer months by the organization 
of recreational clubs. The clubs studied 
and enjoyed birds, folk-dancing, drama, 
and marionettes. The library has been 
asked by the local office of the Wisconsin 
Telephone company to keep 75 books in 
circulation at the operators’ reading 
room at the telephone office for the 
benefit of the operators who have short 
off-duty periods at frequent intervals. 
The titles are selected for the girls, who 
can read only a few minutes at a 
time. The book review programs, which 
have proved so popular have been con- 
tinued during the summer. It is planned 
to change the time of meeting from Satur- 
day mornings to an evening hour during 
the winter, in order that more persons 
may be able to attend. The circulation 
reached 100,000 in August, threatening 
to surpass the 160,000 goal set for the 
year. The activities of the Fond du Lac 
library have made excellent “news 
stories” for the local papers and the pub- 
licity which the library has received has 
been excellent. 

Dr. G. T. McDougall, C. F. Karstens and 
Mrs. J. A. Wilkie have been appointed to 
membership on the library board. Miss 
Olive Young has resigned as assistant, 
to attend the Wisconsin Library School. 
Miss Kathryn Breitzman has been ap- 
pointed to take her place. 

Galesville. The library had an over- 
due book day in August, remitting all 
fines on books returned on a certain day. 
Vacation privileges were also granted 
for the summer. An interesting meeting 
enjoyed by a number of people was an in- 
formal reading by several ladies from the 


book The Quare Women. A collection 
of books in the Norwegian language has 


been received by the library from the 
State Library Commission. 


Green Bay. The Kellogg Public Library 
has issued an attractive booklet for its 
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county patrons. It is called “Do you want 
@ book? How to borrow books by mail.” 
The size is 3x6, to fit an envelope and the 
text is well set up, “showing plenty of 
white paper.” It contains lists of books 
so that it may be used by mail-order 
borrowers as a catalog. The library’s 
newspaper notes are also in good form. 
Printed in short detached paragraphs, 
they make easy and interesting reading, 
interspersing newsy notes with comments 
on books. A vacation reading club and 
vacation privileges helped to make a 
record circulation for June. 

In the July issue of the “Wisconsin 
Magazine,” there was an article by Miss 
Deborah Martin, of the Kellogg Public 
Library, which has attracted wide atten- 
tion. The article is called “Old Furniture 
in Green Bay,” and calls attention, among 
other things, to a number of valuable 
pieces in the museum. Many persons 
have asked to see these pieces since the 
article appeared. Miss M. H. Kelleher, a 
member of the Library Board, has just 
completed an addition to her List of 
Books by Catholic authors. The Kellogg 
Public Library has offered to gather and 
forward books for the American Public 
Library in Paris, in response to the 
urgent request of the American Library 
Association. 

Mr. Louis Hansen, of the town of Ash- 
waubenon, has been appointed a member 
of the library board to represent the 
county under the new county library 
system. 

Hartland. The following account of 
the library benefit has been received: 

“A lively and gay affair, full of interest 
for the hundreds of people who attended 
and productive of a large sum of money 
for the benefit of the public library was 
the county fair, held on the village school 
grounds. The grounds were gay with 
Japanese lanterns and bunting and were 
brilliant with electric lights in the 
evening. In addition to the many attrac- 
tive booths, there was also a luncheon 
table. Fine programs were presented 
both afternoon and evening. Women of 
Hartland started the library just 25 years 
ago, by donating books which made a tiny 
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circulating library. Finally the village 
council decided that the library was 
really worth while and made an appro- 
priation for its support. Miss Mabel 
Hanson has from the beginning served as 
its very efficient and faithful librarian.” 

Kenosha. The Gilbert Simmons Library 
opened vacation libraries in four schools 
in the out-lying districts of the city for 
the convenience of borrowers living at a 
distance from the central library. Vaca- 
tion privileges were arranged for the 
borrowers. Short book reviews, which 
make good reading, have been published 
in the papers and also a list of books for 
better homes was exhibited during 
“Better homes” week. 

In August the city council unanimously 
endorsed the joint plan of the library 
board and school officials for branch 
libraries in connection with the schools 
of the city and voted $14,000 to provide 
the first three branch library buildings. 
These small buildings were provided at 
the Washington, McKinley and Lincoln 
High Schools and serve as. branch 
libraries, as well as High School libraries. 
In the new school buildings which are 
now being planned, suitable quarters will 
be provided for branch libraries. This 
marks the progress of correlation of 
school and library activities in the city. 
Three additional trained librarians have 
been employed and the best service, to- 
gether with the resources of the whole 
library system, will be at the service of 
the schools. 

Kewaunee. The library was closed 
during part of the summer on account of 
the remodelling of the bank buliding, in 
which the library is located. 

Janesville. Miss Jennie A. Hulce re- 
signed her position as librarian in August 
and Mrs. Hiram B. Cates was elected to 
fill the vacancy. Miss Isabel Smith has 
also resigned her position. Miss Emily 
Moeser, for many years’ children’s 
librarian and acting librarian in this city, 
has accepted a position at the Janesville 
public library as assistant librarian, and 
will start work as soon as a successor to 
her can be secured at the Toledo, Ohio, 
public library. 
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Jefferson. “Library Chats” is the head- 
ing used for the notes in the local news- 
paper. The library conducted a craft con- 
test during the summer. Boys and girls 
made articles described in handy-work 
books and the articles were exhibited at 
the library at the close of the contest, 
when prizes were distributed. 


Kaukauna. In connection with a Home- 
coming week August 27th-September Ist, 
the committee in charge presented a 
pageant representing episodes which 
occurred in the Fox River Valley, under 
the Old North West regime. A charming 
site, on a rising and wooded ground was 
chosen, in view of the historic Fox. The 
library is deeply interested in this revival 
of the old times, and prepared and pub- 
lished a reading list on Wisconsin, and 
displayed the books listed in the library. 
“On Wisconsin” in the June Bulletin was 
checked with a view of acquiring all the 
items which the library did not own, as 
soon as possible. 

The librarian says, “Having a pageant 
on the history of your city is a splendid 
and rousing event. It brings important 
events and personages to life, and places 
a few pages of most picturesque and 
living history before our eyes.” 


Lake Mills. The librarian took advan- 
tage of the days spent at the Summer 
Library Conference to consult other 
librarians and to make plans for the 
celebration of Children’s Book Week this 
fall. 


Legislative Reference Library, State 
Capitol. Officials of Argentine Republic 
have requested full information regarding 
the establishing and operation of the Wis- 
consin Legislative Reference Library 
with a view to establishing a similar 
service for Argentina. A recent article in 
LaPrensa, a daily paper of Rosario, com- 
mented as follows: “The honor of the 
first experiment belongs to Wisconsin, 
with its law-drafting department con- 
nected with the library which has special- 
ized in subjects pertaining to the science 
of government. This example of Wis- 
consin ought to be adopted and extended 
by us.” 
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Lodi. The public library has recently 
received a gift of 25 volumes of popular 
books. 


Madison. During the summer the 
Madison Free Library was entirely re- 
decorated. Six painters had been at work 
in the building since last December and 
the work was completed by the time of 
the opening of the Summer Library Con- 
ference, most of the sessions of which 
were held in the auditorium of the Free 
Library. The Sixth Ward Branch was 
also redecorated, during the month of 
July. 

Miss Mary A. Smith, librarian, spent 
the month of September at her cottage 
on Ellison Bay. Miss Ruth Rice, 
librarian of the Central High School, 
resigned her position and has _ been 
succeeded by Miss Edna Johnson, of the 
class of ’23, Wisconsin Library School. 
Miss Maude V. Dickinson, former libra- 
rian of the La Crosse High School library, 
has been appointed librarian of the East 
Side High School library. Miss Bonnalyn 
Connelly, of the class of ’23, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed assistant children’s librarian. 


Manitowoc. The staff of the public 
library held a picnic on the lake shore 
during July. 


Mazomanie. A new book case has 
recently been added to the library and 
two patrons have made donations of 
books. 


Menasha. Reports from Menasha in- 
dicate a record-breaking summer, prob- 
ably due to the interest in reading sus- 
tained through the Non-fiction club, the 
boys’ and girls’ reading club and vaca- 
tion privileges. Also the library is 
noticed every week in the newspaper 
either by a news story or by a quip such 
as “Get your knowledge from your 
library books and keep your pennies in 
your pocket books.” 


Mineral Point. A copy of the Autobiog- 
raphy of Wilmer Atkinson, founder of the 
Farm Journal, has been presented to the 
public library by a member of the family 
of the author. 
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Milwaukee. The librarian’s report 
shows the number of borrowers averages 
one to every family in the city and the 
circulation for 1922 was nearly 300,000 
more than in 1921. Special attention is 
being given to reference service for the 
patrons and to constructive reading on 
various subjects. An exhibition of silk- 
worms at work attracted much attention 
in July. This feature was arranged by 
the science department with the co-opera- 
tion of Edel Seebach, of Milwaukee, who 
raises the silkworms. An interesting new 
article appeared in the Milwaukee Herold 
on August 12th, showing by means of text, 
photograph and graph, the wide extent 
of the public library service to the city 
and the county. The city council has 
purchased property on Wells street, with 
a view to taking over the entire block for 
future extensions to the library and 
museum building. A course of lectures 
in library science was conducted for the 
benefit of members of the library staff. 


Medford. The new library board is as 
follows: president, G. F. Meyer; vice- 
president, Mrs. H. M. Koehler; secretary, 
Miss Margaret Ryan; C. H. Bachhuber, 
J. H. Wheelock, and two newly appointed 
members, C. A. Fleming, and W. H. Con- 
rad. The city council has increased the 
library appropriation by $200.00 and has 
asked that the library board submit its 
budget annually. 

Mondovi. The library has received a 
subscription for one year to Hoard’s 
Dairyman from the publishers of the 
magazine. 

Monroe. Scrupulously clean, and lus- 
trous with fresh varnish, the Monroe 
public library is again open after a week 
of renovating, touching up and repairing. 
Circulation figures show that during the 
past year about 10 books have been circu- 
lated to every person in the city. This 
season account is to be kept of the 
number of reference questions asked, so 
that a more definite check can be made 
on the duties of the librarians and the 
expense of operation. 

Neenah. The library conducted a vaca- 
tion reading club and granted vacation 
privileges to its patrons. 
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New London. The library circus and 
pageant, held in July, is reported to have 
“gone big.” The success of the affair 
was due to the cooperation of the entire 
community in the interest of the library. 
The pageant reproduced the history of 
New London. The gross receipts were 
$986.00. 


Oconto Falls. Miss Julia Wood has 
been appointed librarian to succeed Mrs. 
Mabel I. McMillan, whose resignation 
took effect June Ist. 


Owen. The library has received a gift 
of 94 books from one of its former 
patrons. The gift includes volumes of 
fiction and non-fiction and an old bound 
volume of Harper’s magazine. The circu- 
lation for the month of March was the 
largest circulation for any month since 
the opening of the library. 


Portage. Miss Mary Porter, librarian, 
spent two months during the summer 
traveling through the Pacific coast states. 


Port Washington. A vacation reading 
club was conducted during the summer 
for the boys and girls. 


River Falls. A new public library was 
opened on June 28th, in the M. A. 
Shepard building. Miss Susan Grey 
Akers, of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, had spent one week assisting in the 
final arrangements for the opening of the 
library. A reading room with an attrac- 
tive collection of magazines and 500 
volumes is open to the public daily from 
9:30 to 12, 1 to 5, and 7 to 9 o'clock, under 
the direction of Miss Lou Copley, who has 
been appointed librarian. 


Sparta. The library granted vacation 
privileges to its patrons. 


Sturgeon Bay. The local committee in 
charge of the Chautauqua lecture course 
turned over $394.00 to the public library 
for the purchase of new books. 


Waupun. A Fine Week was instituted 
at the library early in the summer to 
recover long overdue books. This was 
followed by well-written newspaper pub- 
licity tempting the borrowers to take the 
books out again. 
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West Allis. The third annual flower 
show of the West Allis Garden Club was 
held in the public library on June 2ist, 
22nd, and 23rd. 


Whitewater. After twenty-five years of 
faithful service, Miss Ella Hamilton re- 
signed her position as city librarian in 
July. The public library was opened in 
1898 in the Inman block, with Miss Ham- 
ilton as librarian. The Federation of 
Women’s clubs got back of the movement 
and, as usual, made it go, and it has 
grown and prospered until it is the most 
popular institution in the city today. 
Previous to taking up library work, Miss 
Hamilton had taught in Whitewater and 
in Memphis, Tennessee. Only because it 
was necessary for her to return to White- 
water was the library able to secure her 
services as librarian. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The work of re- 
modeling the T. B. Scott Public Library 
is under way and will be completed early 
this fall, thus turning over the whole of 
the building to the use of the library, with 
the main reading room, children’s de- 
partment and circulation department on 
the ground floor and the work rooms and 
county library service housed in the 
second floor. The remodeling will be 
done at a cost of approximately $5,000. 


Wisconsin College of Agriculture. A 
collection of books on the bee was given 
in memory of the late Dr. C. C. Miller, 
who for more than fifty years, advanced 
modern methods of honey production by 
his writings and talks at bee conventions. 
The collection is made up of books and 
journals and entire bee libraries from 
several states and will be known as the 
Miller Memorial Library of Bee Liter- 
ature. It was dedicated on August 18th, 
during the annual Beekeepers conference, 
in Madison. 
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Libraries which made changes in their 
schedules during the summer months in- 
cluded Antigo, Appleton, Ashland, Clin- 
tonville, Columbus, Fond du Lac, Janes- 
ville, Kenosha, La Crosse, Lake Geneva, 
Marshfield, Menomonie, New Richmond, 
Oshkosh, Portage, Randolph, Rhinelander, 
and Waupun. 

Through the summer, publicity in the 
form of book lists printed in the daily 
papers has come to the notice of the 
Commission from Algoma, Antigo, Apple- 
ton, Burlington, Chippewa Falls, Colum- 
bus, Delavan, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, 
Fort Atkinson, Galesville, Green Bay, 
Hartford, Janesville, Kilbourn, Kenosha, 
Lake Geneva, Madison, Marinette, Merrill. 
And from Milwaukee interesting lists in- 
troduced by varied headings featuring 
one particular title. Some of Milwau- 
kee’s lists were also printed in the 


Herold. Other libraries contributing 
publicity in this form were Min- 
eral Point, Neenah, Oshkosh, Port 


Washington, Racine, Reedsburg, Sheboy- 
gan, South Milwaukee, Stanley, Superior, 
Watertown, Waukesha, Waupaca, Wau- 
pun, Wausau, West Allis, Whitehall and 
Whitewater. 


Headliners 


‘‘North Side Library is Pinched.’’ 
Pinched for space, that is. 


‘‘Patron finds $50 in Library 
Book.’’—Green Bay Gazette. 


Patron at the desk: ‘‘Thanks very 
much for this book. I made $50 on 
the information I got out of it.’’ 


There’s no charge for this service. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely. 


Books and Bookshops 


Jenison, Madge. Sunwise turn. 1923. 
162p. Dutton $2. 655.5 


Here is something to delight all book- 
lovers. The story of the book shop estab- 
lished and successfully conducted in New 
York by two adventurous, book loving 
women. Recommended for the librarian’s 
own reading. 

See Booklist 19:305 Jul. ’23. 


Journalism 


Harris, E. P. & Florence. The commu- 
nity newspaper. 1923. 378p. Apple- 
ton $2.50. 070 


Treats the newspaper from the social 
standpoint. Deals particularly with the local 
paper of the small town. Interesting to 
students of journalism and worth reading by 
others. 

The Red Cross 


Dock, Lavinia L. and others. History of 
Red Cross nursing. 1923. 1562p. 
illus. Macmillan $5. 361 


Larger libraries will want this official his- 
tory. About three-fourths of the space is 
given to the European war. 

See Booklist 19:206 Apr. ’23. 


Health and Hygiene 


Harrow, Benjamin. What to eat. 1923. 


203p. Dutton $2. 613.2 


Chapters on the planning of meals, The 
nursing mother, Infant feeding, Vegetarian- 
ism, Overweight and Underweight, etc. 
Author is connected with the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York City. 


McCabe, F. F. Human life, its enjoyment 
and prolongation. 1923. 223p. Knopf 
$2. 613 


By an English army doctor. Readable and 
gives much sound advice, although the point 
of view on some subjects, alcohol for in- 
stance, is British. Worthwhile addition to 
books on hygiene. 


Forestry 
Pack, Charles L. The school book of 
forestry. 1922. 159p. illus. Am. 


Tree Assn., 1214 16th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. $1 634.9 


A good book covering the general field of 
forestry. Written in a popular style, suit- 
able for use with boys and girls. 





Trees as good citizens. 1922. 257p. 
illus. Am. Tree Assn. $2. 715 
A good discussion of trees, their value and 
use, planting and care. Valuable in stimu- 
lating interest in trees. Because of its il- 
lustrations useful also for identification pur- 
poses, 
Business 


Mackintosh, C. H. Creative selling. 1923. 
1838p. Appleton $1.50. 658 
A book from which all business men, from 
small retailer to large wholesaler, may bene- 
fit. The theme is “Successful business is 
based on the good will of the customer.” 
Schulze, E. H. Making letters pay. 1923. 
455p. Appleton $5. 658 
Useful in a large library. Outlines a sys- 
tem of correspondence suitable for firms do- 
ing an extensive business. 


Checkers 
Ketchum, P. H. Checkers, the handy 
manual. 1923. 48p. The author, 


c/o (Milwaukee Sentinel. pa. 50c. 794. 


Useful manual outlining the chief open- 
ings in a way not too complicated for the 
beginning student. Gives something on each 
possible first move and each possible reply. 
Author conducts the checker column in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Literature 
Clemens, Samuel iL. Mark Twain’s 
speeches; ed. by A. B. Paine. 1923. 
396p. Harper $2.25. 817 or 827 


"A collection of speeches and lectures, dat- 
ing from 1866 to 1908, with an introduction 
by Mr. Paine. All readers of his works will 
enjoy dipping into the volume. 


Collins, Joseph. The doctor looks at lit- 
erature. 1923. 317p. illus. Doran 
$3. 804 
Interesting observations on literature from 
the point of view of a neurologist who 
“psycho-analyzes” some of our modern 
writers. Not needed in libraries where the 
authors discussed (James Joyce, Dostoiev- 
sky, D. H. Lawrence, Dorothy Richardson, 
and others) are not widely read. 
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Vernon. The handling of words. 
1923. 315p. Dodd $2.50. 808 


A book of interest to beginning writers. 
Literary construction, style, the handling of 
words by Meredith, Kipling, Stevenson, 
Hardy and others, can writing be taught, 
ete., are some of the subjects. Would be 
more useful in large than in small libraries. 

See Booklist 19:311 Jul. ’23. 


Pearson, Edmund L. Books in black and 
red. 1923. 213p. illus. Macmillan 
$3.50. 814 or 824 


“He writes of famous literary hoaxes, of 
curious books, of dime novels, of bookshops 
and their keepers, of children’s books of 
yesterday and of murder in_ literature.” 
(Booklist.) Expensive for smail libraries. 

See Booklist 19:310 Jul. ’23. 


Lee, 


Poetry and Drama 


Blair Wilfrid. The life and death of Mrs. 
Tidmuss. 1923. 69p. Appleton $1. 

821 

A story in verse, subtitled “an epic in 
insignificance” and published with a fore- 
word by Zona Gale. Sets forth simply and 
movingly the life history of a humble English 


woman. A brooding pity softens the stark 

realism. ‘ 

Davis, Owen. [Icebound. 1923. 116p. 
Little $1.50. 812 or 822 


This play, awarded the Pulitzer prize for 
1922, is a study of New England character. 
Might be successful as a dramatic reading. 


Ervine, St. John G. Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary. 1923. 1380p. Macmillan 
$1.25. 822 

An amusing comedy that would read well. 

See Booklist 19:310 Jul. ’23. 


Gnudtzmann, Albert. Eyes that cannot 
see. 1923. 48p. Stewart Kidd pa. 


50e. 839.82 


A moving little play translated from the 
Danish, The characters are a blind violinist, 
his parents, and the woman to whom he 
owes his success. Ends happily, although the 
stage seems set for tragedy. 


Rice, Elmer L. 
1923. 1438p. 


The adding machine. 
illus. Doubleday $1.50. 
812 or 822 
Its unique idea and unusual technique 
make this a play of interest to students of 
the drama. An example of “expressionism.” 
Illustrations from the Theatre Guild produc- 
tion of the play. 
Santayana, George. 
Scribner $1.50. 


Poems. 1923. 140p. 


821 
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The sonnet form predominates in these 
poems of a. philosopher. Will appeal to the 
more scholarly reader. 

Tarkington, Booth. The trysting place. 
1923. 5lp. Stewart Kidd pa. 50c. 

812 or 822 

Amusing play in which several pairs of 


lovers choose the same place of meeting. 
Appeared in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Travel 


Collins, Dale. Sea-tracks of the Spee- 
jacks round the world. 1923. 286p. 
illus. Doubleday $5. 910.4 


Story of a trip around the world in a 
motorboat. The owner, his wife, the author 
and six other men composed party and crew. 
They touched many little known ports, the 
story is well told, the illustrations are good. 
The result is an unusually interesting book of 
travel. 


Faris, John T. Seeing the middle west. 
1923. 254p. Lippincott $5. 917.7 


Welcome addition to the meagre literature 
descriptive of this part of the country. Well 
illustrated. Territory covered extends from 
Ohio on the east to Oklahoma in the south- 
west. One complete chapter on Wisconsin, 
another on The Interstate Mississippi, which 
touches on Wisconsin. 


Lane, Rose Wilder. The peaks of Shala. 
1923. 349p. illus. Harper $3. 914.96 


Impressions and pictures from a trip into 
the Albanian mountains, touching on history, 
folk lore and present day life and problems. 
Author asks that the reader approach the 
book, as she and her companion did their 
adventures, “with a gayly inquiring mind.’ 
Good illustrations. Chapters have appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine. 

See Booklist 19:315 Jul. ’23. 

McClintock, Walter. Old Indian trails. 
1923. 3386p. illus. Houghton $5. 
970.1 

Combination of narrative of life among 
the Blackfeet Indians in the ’90’s and many 
Indian legends and songs. Has an appendix 


of medicinal plants, and index. Expensive. 
For larger libraries. 


Powell, E. A. By camel and car to the 


peacock throne. 1923. 392p. illus. 
Century $3. 915.6 
Adventure and travel through Syria, 


Arabia and Mesopotamia to the capital of 
Persia. Brings in ancient and modern his- 
tory, political conditions, description of peo- 
ple and places. Many illustrations, map and 
index. 

See Booklist 19:315 Jul. ’23. 
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Quinn, Vernon. Beautiful America. 1923. 
333p. illus. Stokes $4. 


Practically a classified descriptive index 
to the scenic wonders and beauties of Amer- 
ica. Good illustrations. Index. 

Biography 


Bradford, Gamaliel. Damaged souls. 1923. 


285p. Houghton $3. 920 
Psychological portraits of a “group of 
somewhat’ discredited figures.” Includes 


Benedict Arnold, Thomas Paine, Aaron Burr, 
John Randolph, John Brown, P. T. Barnum, 
and Benjamin F. Butler. Gives incidentally 
an appealing picture of three devoted women, 
Theodosia Burr, Margaret Arnold, and Sarah 
Butler. 

See Booklist 19:315 Jul. ’23. 


Hugh Il. 
1923. 


Fausset, 
portrait. 


Tennyson, a modern 

309p. Appleton $3. 

921 

Brilliant study by one of the younger Eng- 

lish writers. Would read interestingly after 

Strachey’s Victoria, the style of which it 
somewhat recalls. 


Hardy, Arthur Sherburne. Things re- 
membered. 1928. 302p. Houghton 
$5. 921 


Random reminiscences of an author and 
diplomat. Not chronologically arranged, but 
entertaining to read. The chapters on Per- 
sia and Spain are most interesting. 
Sudermann, Hermann. The book of my 

youth. 1923. 394p. Harper $2.25. 
921 

An excellent translation of a very well 
written biography. Reads as though the 
author himself were chatting informally 
about his early days. The continental frank- 


ness of some of the chapters may offend 
certain readers. 


Fiction 
Abbott, Jane. Minglestreams. 1923. 320p. 


Lippincott $1.75. 


Story of two college 
inn in the mountains. 
girls. 


girls who run an 
Will entertain older 


Babcock, Bernie. Soul of Abe Lincoln. 
1923. 328p. Lippincott $2. 


Two young southern lovers separated by 
the Civil War are the central figures in this 
story, although Lincoln is always a dom- 
inating force in the background. Well told, 
with care for historical accuracy. 
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Bacheller, Irving. The Scudders. 1923. 


201p. Macmillan $1.50. 


A story with a moral, told by the Hon. 
Socrates Potter to illustrate the decadence 
of family life in this age of commercialism 
and gas engines. Will please those who 
liked his stories on similar themes. 

See Booklist 19:317 Jul. ’23. 

1923. 


Bercovici, Konrad. Murdo, 228p. 


Boni $2. 


Nine stories of gipsy life, similar to Ghitza 
(Bulletin Feb. ’22). Colorful tales. The 
death of Murdo is included in O’Brien's Best 
Short Stories of 1922. 

See Booklist 19:317 Jul. '23. 


Canfield, Dorothy. Raw material. 1923. 


302p. Harcourt $2. 


A book of sketches, the raw material from 
which stories might have been made. They 
are taken from incidents in the author’s own 
life, in New England and France, and few 
readers will miss the “filing and smoothing 
down” of the subject matter into conven- 
tional fiction forma. 


Cannan, Gilbert. Annette and Bennett. 
1923. 315p. Seltzer $2. 


Should be read in connection with Mr. 
Cannan’s other novels, Three Sons and a 
mother and The Stucco house; also with a 
still earlier novel, Round the corner, which 
has just been issued in a new edition. Will 
interest readers who have followed the long 
history of the Lawrie family, but will mean 
little to others. 


Colum, Padraic. Castle conquer. 1923. 
376p. Macmillan $2. 
The idyllic love story of Francis Gillick 


and Brighid Moynagh and the early begin- 
nings of the Republican movement as we 
know it today are interwoven in this tale 
of Ireland a generation ago. 


De !a Mare, Walter. The riddle. 
290p. Knopf $2.50. 
A volume of short stories on unusual 


themes, each with a touch of mystery or 
the supernatural. For the occasional reader. 


1923. 


Diver, Maud. Lonely furrow. 1923. 433p. 
Houghton $2.50. 


A long novel of English life in India with 
the inevitable separation of husband and 
wife because the children cannot stand the 
climate. Buy if her other novels are popular, 
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Ertz, Susan. Madam Claire. 
Appleton $2. 


Story in which the guiding spirit is a lov- 
able English woman well along in her sev- 
enties. The affairs of her children and 
grandchildren add to the interest. 


Fénhus, M. The trail of the elk. 1923. 
234p. illus. Century $2. 


This story translated from the Norwegian 
follows the movements of a hunter in his 
pursuit of a wizard elk. A bit of vivid and 
beautiful descriptive writing that will appeal 
to discriminating readers. 


Hughes, Rupert. Within these walls. 
1923. 363p. Harper $2. 


This long story, which brings to light the 
secrets hidden in one family history, has 
many elements of horror, but it is interesting, 
chiefly for its remarkable picture of the 
social development of New York City from 
1832 onward. Moves with the rapidity of 
a@ screen drama. Not for the small library. 


Johnston, William. The Waddington ci- 
pher. 1928. 300p. Doubleday $1.90. 
Well told mystery story. 


1922. 342p. 


McCutcheon, George Barr. Oliver Octo- 
ber. 1923. 3837p. Dodd $2. 


On the night of his birth a gipsy foretells 
Oliver’s future. Amusing and all but tragic 
consequences grow out of faith in the 
prophecy on the part of his father and two 
old cronies. Entertaining story. 


Macgill, Patrick. Lanty Hanlon. 1923. 


310p. Harper $1.90. 


Irish rural life forms the background for 
this vivid story of Lanty, a lovable, im- 
provident scamp. Will be enjoyed by those 
who like stories of G. A. Birmingham. 


Montague, Margaret Prescott. Deep chan- 
nel. 1923. 289p. Atlantic $1.90. 


In this story of a southern mountain vil- 
lage the author pictures two shy, sensitive 
persons, both slaves to fear, who defy social 
custom and are set free. By virtue of their 
love for one another Julie Rose and Tim- 
othy Bixby find courage to face the world 
and the consequences of their act. Simple 
and appealing. 


Montgomery, L. M. Emily of New 
Moon. 1928. 351p. Stokes $2. 


Older girls and women who enjoy read- 
ing about children will be pleased with this 
story of Emily, who comes to New Moon 
farm to live with two spinster aunts, who 
writes poetry and has the gift of second 


sight. By the author of Anne of Green 
Gables. The ending leaves room for a 
sequel. 
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Niven, Frederick. The wolfer. 
314p. Dodd $1.75. 


A western story that conveys the real 
atmosphere of the mountains. Written with 
literary charm. Has plot interest but may 
be slow for readers of Bower, Gray, et al. 
Worth trying out on them, however. 


1923. 


Norris, Kathleen. Butterfly. 1923. 346p. 
Doubleday $2. 


Story of two sisters, one of whom has 
musical genius without stability of char- 
acter. Dora gives up her music to make a 
rich marriage. Hilary, the elder sister, 
watches over her, guards her happiness, 
saves her marriage from wreck, and finally 
finds her own good fortune in marrying a 
famous violinist. Characteristic of Mrs. 
Norris and will please all her early readers. 


Raine, William MacLeod. Ironheart. 
1923. 288p. Houghton $1.75. 


A good type of western story. 
popular. 


Will be 


Stowell, William A. The wake of the 
setting sun. 1923. 304p. Appleton $2. 
Swift-moving western story with an ad- 
mixture of adventure. Action takes place 


on an island off the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia, 


Thayer, Lee. The sinister mark. 
304p. Doubleday $1.75. 
Exciting mystery story, well told. 


Wharton, Edith. A son at the front. 1923. 
426p. Scribner $2. 


Mrs. Wharton’s story of the war is written 
from the point of view of the family whose 
interests center in a boy at the front. Scenes 
laid in wartime Paris. Written with skill 
and restraint. Appeared serially in Scrib- 


1923. 


ner’s. 
Children’s Books 
Lofting, Hugh. Doctor Dolittle’s post- 
Office. 1923. 359p. illus. Stokes 
$2.50. 


The third and longest of the Doctor Do- 
little books. Fully as interesting, as novel 
and as spontaneous as the earlier two. 
There are delicious bits of humor for the 
adult with unflagging interest of anticipa- 
tion for the child. Amusing pictures. 


The story of Mrs. Tubbs. 
unpaged. illus. Stokes $1.25. 


A picture-story book for little children. As 
good as many others of its kind but lacks 
the convincing tone of Lofting’s other stories. 





1923. 
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Otis, James. Toby Tyler. 252p. illus. 
Harper $1.75. 
Satisfactory edition, with good print. The 


illustrations are the old-fashioned line draw- 
ings, with a new color plate cover and 
frontispiece. Will meet the revival of in- 
terest in the story. 


Paulson, Arved and Edwards, Clayton. 


Don Quixote, illus. by Florence 
Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. 1922. 
341p. Stokes $3. 


A good addition to the list of attractive 
editions of classics, although not to be pre- 
ferred to the edition retold by Judge Parry 
with illustrations by Crane. Advise Hunt- 
ting binding. 
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Heidi, illus. by Jessie 
1922. 380p. McKay 


Spyri, Johanna. 
Willcox Smith. 
$3.50. 


Attractive edition, with illustrations that 
are faithful to the story. The translation is 
not so good as that by Helen B. Dole used 
by Ginn, but the make-up will please the 
children. 

See Booklet 19:95 Dec. ’22. 


———Rico and Wiseli. 1922. 509p. illus. 
Crowell $1.50. 


New edition of two stories published in 
1885. 
See Booklist 19:252 May ’23. 





